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name given to  an extract of mangrove bark.    Mineral oil is
now being worked.
The imports are mainly rice, piece goods, machinery and
tobacco ; the exports, rubber, jelutong and cutch. The trade
is chiefly via Singapore and there is a regular steam-launch
service between Brunei and Labuan, whence Singapore is reached
in four days. The native industries include boat-building, cloth-
weaving, silver-working and brass-working, especially at Brunei
town.
Sarawak has an area of 42,000 square miles and lies south
of Brunei along the north-west coast. It is a State ruled with
pure autocracy by an English Rajah. In 1842 the Sultan of
Brunei granted control of part of the present area of Sarawak
to the Englishman, Sir James Brooke, who thus became the
first Rajah. The young State was nearly overthrown by a
Chinese mutiny in 1857. Additions of territory were made in
1861 and 1905, and in 1888 Sarawak was occupied as an inde-
pendent State under the protection of Great Britain. The
present Rajah, His Highness Charles Vyner Brooke, is the
third, and succeeded in 1917.
As in North Borneo there is usually a flat coastal strip
separated from the mountainous interior by a belt of downs or
hills. Geologically the mountain ranges of Borneo, including
Sarawak, belong to the great Tertiary or Alpine system of
folds. The oilfields are situated on anticlines on the flanks
of the main ranges.
Several of the larger rivers are navigable by large steamers
for some distance into the interior and the rivers still form the
principal highways of the country.
The climate on the whole resembles that of North Borneo,
but the rainfall regime varies and in some areas the wettest
months are between April and October, as they are in India.
The population is estimated at about 475,000, mainly Malays
and such native peoples as Dyaks, Kenyahs and Muruts, but
there are large numbers of Chinese settlers. As in other parts
of the East, there is a marked division of trades and professions
amongst different nationalities. The Chinese supply the mer-
chant and artisan (especially carpentry) classes as well as the
best agriculturists, cooks and water-carriers; the Malays are
fishermen and woodsmen and personal servants; the Indian
* dhobi * or washerman and the small Indian shopkeeper are also
present. The Chinese, Malays and Indians preserve, in the
main, their national costumes.
The chief towns of Sarawak are the capital, Kuching, about
23 miles from the mouth of the Sarawak River; Sibu, about